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hope to be offered a seat which he was likely to win at the first
attempt.

The omens for any substantial increase in Liberal representa-
tion were hardly propitious* A potent injection of war fever had
been successfully administered to the electors, who were not at
all disposed to "discriminate between brands of Liberalism and
regarded both as in almost equal degree enemies of their country.

After some delay Rufus Isaacs was invited to contest North
Kensington, where the sitting Conservative Member, Mr. Thomp-
son Sharp, had had a majority of 916 at the last election and had
spent the intervening years in decorous obedience to the Party
Whips.

It was a constituency of striking social contrasts, with the
gentility of the Ladbrokes at one end of the scale and the squalor
of Netting Dale at the other and between the two the garish
cheerfulness of the Portobello Road. There seemed no reason to
expect that it would change its political colour but it would yield
valuable experience 5 and from Rufus Isaacs* point of view it
had the immense advantage that he could easily work it from
his own home in Palace Court without the waste of time and
energy involved in wearisome train journeys or the penance of
fly-blown provincial hotels.

Both he and his wife were complete novices in the skilled and
subtle art of electioneering, but she at once summoned all her
reserves of strength to help him. The organization was rudi-
mentary, but with the aid of the former Liberal candidate, Mr.
Fry, a member of the well-known cocoa firm, a central com-
mittee room was opened in Ladbroke Grove and voluntary
workers were collected and either set down to the dismal task of
addressing envelopes or sent forth into by-streets with canvass
cards. Only a very short time was available for the campaign,
but at least the number of voters was manageable in comparison
with the huge, unwieldy electorates of to-day, and touch was
established with them by means of daily drives in the carriage
with coachman, horses, lamps and occupants all conspicuously
rosetted with the Liberal yellow, as well as by evening meetings
in schools and halls. The great men of the party were all either
engaged in their own constituencies or concentrated in others
which held out possibilities of a Liberal victory and the candidate
for North Kensington was forced to depend largely upon his own
oratorical efforts, eked out with local talent and occasionally
supplemented by friends from the Eighty Club or the Bar.

But it was from the outset a hopeless battle. The yellow was
swamped in the most and the least select districts by the Tory